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of some ethical interest are the essay "Mysticism and Logic" 
which appeared in 1914 in the Hibbert Journal and which develops 
views very much the same as some of those advocated in his book 
" Our Knowledge of the External World" (Chicago and London, 
1914); the almost too well-known essay "A Free Man's 
Worship, " which is here reprinted for the third time and which is 
supplemented by some remarks in the preface (p. v) ; two essays 
on education in science; and the lecture of 1914 "On Scientific 
Method in Philosophy. " It is Mr. Russell's belief (pp. 97-98) 
"that the ethical and religious motives, in spite of the splendidly 
imaginative systems to which they have given rise, have been on 
the whole a hindrance to the progress of philosophy, and ought 
now to be consciously thrust aside by those who wish to discover 
philosophical truth." Again (p. 124), "the adoption of scientific 
method in philosophy . . . compels us to abandon the hope 
of solving many of the more ambitious and humanly interesting 
problems of traditional philosophy. . . ." Most of what 
this book contains consists of those doctrines expressed by Mr. 
Russell ably, long ago, and in books which everyone has. Surely, 
then, from a philosophical point of view, it was unnecessary to 
repeat them. In another reprint under a different title of a well- 
known, interesting and amusing essay on mathematics written in 
1901, which seems to have given rise to more laborious misunder- 
standing than any other of Mr. Russell's writings, there was 
added in 1917 a rather depressing note of ethical and perhaps per- 
sonal interest (p. 96): "The greatest age of Greece was brought 
to an end by the Peloponnesian War." Mr. Russell probably 
means this remark to be applied, by analogy, to the present, but 
it may be remarked that it would only be so applicable if we 
can conclude as to the "past-future" from a single instance in the 
"past-past," whereas we are told (p. 192) that, even in more 
favorable cases, the truth of the "inductive principle" may be 
"reasonably questioned. " 

J. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Education foe Liberty. By Kenneth Richmond. London: W. Col- 
lins, Sons & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. 253. Price, 6s. net. 

In this very interesting presentment of a modem ideal of education 
Mr. Richmond explains his "synthetic method" of education, or the 
teaching of the unity of knowledge. He approaches chiefly those who are 
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unfamiliar with the main principles of educational advance, and shows 
by a wealth of illustration how his method can be woven together in school 
practice. Liberty is chosen as the theme and the title of the book, because 
liberty, "the ordered relation of parts in a purposive whole" is the real 
aim of education. "Our sense of right," he writes, "upon which liberty 
depends, is a social sense; education for liberty means education in fellow- 
ship. But for real fellowship of minds we need community of thoughts; 
and by community I do not mean uniformity, but interrelation. We need 
a unity of spirit in a diversity of minds. And we can only achieve this by 
teaching, and teaching effectually, that all knowledge is one." A final 
and very arresting section on ' The Unexplored Mind,' is full of practical 
wisdom. He believes there is an unexplored region in educational method 
corresponding with the unexplored gap in the human mind; and that it is 
possible, by right method to train the child to run his superconsciousness 
and his consciousness in double harness, instead of as at present systemat- 
ically neglecting the superconscious. The idea is that a greater number, 
not only geniuses, may be able to use their superconscious intuitions. 

E. F. 

Laboifk and Capital after the Was. By various writers. Edited by 
S. J. Chapman, with an introduction by the Eight Hon. J .H. Whitley, 
M.P. London: John Murray, 1918. Pp. x, 280. Price, 6s. net. 

This book of essays deals with the questions arising out of the relations 
of capital and labour, which have been forced into almost too rapid growth 
by the progress of the war, for after the upheaval caused by the war, as 
the editor suggests, we shall probably find the changes of an age packed 
into a few years. 

The contributors who attack vital questions such as the capacity of 
British industries, and the means of avoiding disorder, dislocation and 
the possibility of industrial warfare, range in authority from the lowest 
to the hi^est, from the Bishop of Birmingham (who offers us generalities 
as to 'immoral unrest,' and the 'sense of discipline') to experts such as Mr. 
F. S. Button, Mr. Tawney, and Professor S. J. Chapman. Mr. Button 
details his practical suggestions as to the institution of Workshop Com- 
mittees, Central Works Councils, Local District Boards, and National or 
Industrial Councils; while Mr. Tawney's valuable article is also concerned 
with the opportunity for self-organisation in industry. "Economic free- 
dom," the latter writes, "must develop through the appUcation of repre- 
sentative institutions to industry"; and Professor Chapman also empha^ 
sises the value of joint industrial councils and workshop committees. 
There are papers on the position of women in industry and the first report 
of the Whitley Committee is printed as an appendix. 

M. J. 

Industrial Peace. Vol. I. London: The St. Catherine Press, 1918. 
Pp. 212. Price, 6s. net. 

This is a bound volume containing six numbers of the periodical called 
Industrial Peace from September, 1917, to February, 1918. The pro- 
fessed object of the writers is the establishment of co-operation between 
Labour and Capital by means of an attack on Syndicalism. The writing 
may be classed as "propaganda": and the positive programme supported 
is not very obvious. But on its negative side there is no doubt of the 
attitude of those who edit and publish the attacks on every unpopular 
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name or group._ It is known that the periodical is supported by employers 
who hate working-class organisation and edited by persons who have been 
employed in "investigation" not to say "secret service." Most of the 
information given is valueless. 

C. D. B. 

The Bulwakks of Peace. By Heber Hart, K.C., L.L.D. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xiv, 221. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

This small book is a calm scientific study of the obstacles to the preser- 
vation of peace, and differs from other recent studies both in matter and 
manner. In matter, the author takes us further down the stream of time 
than most pohtical theorists; while as to manner, the author concludes 
each chapter with a distinct proposition (which is repeated in the Table 
of Contents) which forms a skeleton of his hne of thought, and gives a 
curious Euclidean finaUty to his conclusions. It is an unusual system, 
but one to be encouraged, as it leads to clear thinking and lucid statement. 

The author first takes into consideration the relation of war to the 
evolution of htmianity, and the 'great ascent' from anarchy to good will, 
and from war to peace. Next he considers the various predisposing con- 
ditions leading to war, and the impractibility at present of preserving 
peace by the creation of a common and plenary sovereignty over the great 
Powers, the question of Right and Might, and the League of Peace, or as 
it is generally termed the League of Nations, and the nature and practical 
value of International Law. 

The concluding chapters of the book are given over to the study of the 
conception of a League of Peace and of its later form, the League of Nations. 
He is careful not to lose sight of the realities which dominate the situation 
and concerns himself with the practical problem of how far the eight great 
powers can be prevented from fighting each other or all of the rest. His 
solution is that each of the aUied states must not without the authority 
of the Council of the League engage in hostilities against any other state 
except for the purpose of preserving the status quo. 

The Council must undertake in the last resort the function of settUng 
disputed claims. Lastly the Briton and American "twin brothers" are 
to be the main pillars of the League and custodes pads, taking the princeful 
part in the measures required for the prevention of wars. 

M. J. 

The Delphic Oracle : Its Early History, Influence and Fall. By 
the Rev. T. Dempsey, M.A., B.D., with a prefatory note by R. S. Con- 
way, Litt.D. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1918. Pp. xxiv, 200. Price 
6s. net. 

A sound and well-arranged monograph upon the history of the Delphic 
oracle and the phenomena of its inspiration, deaUng especially with the 
oracle's influence, both political and reUgious. The monograph, which is 
a revision of Mr. Dempsey's thesis on the same subject, is useful, as no 
other treatise covers quite the same ground and presents facts in so lucid 
and convenient a form. The only unsatisfactory portion of the book is 
that dealing with the explanation of the Delphic inspiration as superhuman. 
It is impossible, at this day, to apply the methods of the psychical society 
to the Pythia, and Mr. Dempsey is aware of the possibiUty that many of 
the responses which are attributed to the oracle may not be authentic, or 
were posteventum prophecies. He draws special attention to "at least 
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one famous oracle, the authenticity of which seems certain enough, — the 
famous test oracle of Croesus," yet after suggesting telepathy in this 
case, he seems doubtful whether this would be a sufficient explanation of 
all the facts associated with Delphic inspiration. "Perhaps, after all, 
there is something in the explanation given by Plutarch — ^that the Pythia's 
inspiration was due to the influence of spirits. . . . Certainly 
the hypothesis that the Delphic inspiration was due to demon or spirit 
influence wovM seem amply to account for the phenomena " (p. 73) . This is a 
dangerous path. Telepathy need not be the only cause, as Mr. Dempsey 
admits (p. 102) that the Delphic priests commanded a range of informa- 
tion such as no other body in antiquity enjoyed ("Delphi might be re- 
garded in modem phraseology as a great intelligence bureau") and ^ves 
full weight to the influence of the priesthood in the matter of colonization. 

There is an interesting chapter on the influence of the oracle on morality. 

M. J. 

London, England. 

The Pan- Angles: A Consideration op the Federation op the Seven 
English-Speaking Nations. By Sinclair Kennedy. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xii, 244. Price, 7s. 
6d. net. 

This book is a family appeal, or.plea for Federation, in terms familiar to 
the family here called the Pan-Angles, i.e., the whole people living in New 
Zealand, Australia, Newfoundland, Canada, the British Isles and South 
Africa and the United States. The grounds for such a federation are, as 
stated, that separate poUtical existences of seven Pan-Angle nations do 
not make for peace, while together the seven nations would ensure the 
peace of the world. 

The preface is dated January, 1914, and references in the text to period- 
ical literature are apparently not later than 1913. Yet in 1913 there is a 
hint of the coming storm. "It is not merely the appearance of Germany on 
the North Sea or the South Pacific. . . . These are but signs. They 
forbode coming dangers whose extent we cannot foresee. Out of the 
future loom menacing forms, hardly more tangible and comprehensible 
to us than were the Teutonic hordes to the Romans. " Mr. Kennedy was 
a true prophet. 

E. F. 

London, England. 

Liberal Judaism and Hellenism, and other Essays. By C. G. Monte- 
fiore. London: Macmillan & Co., 1918. Pp. xii, 328. Price 6s. net. 

This volume contains a series of lectures on Liberal Judaism, asking 
with persuasive eloquence what are the chances of the survival of Liberal 
Judaism amid the competition of religions. Is Liberal Judaism a well- 
meaning but hopeless attempt to fit out for modem life a religion whose 
roots — reaching for away into the past — can no longer give sap and sus- 
tenance to its leaves and branches? The early chapters are concerned 
with -what is left when the solvent of higher criticism has done its work on 
Judaism. Liberal Judaism, the author claims, must accept the assured 
conclusions of historical and critical investigation. "It must be precisely 
as open-minded and as independent on any question which falls within 
the province of criticism and history as the Greek or Roman student would 
be open-minded and independent on any question concerning Homer or 
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Romulus." And, accepting the verdict of higher criticism, Liberal Judaism 
has sought so to adjust itself that, in its relations with the past, it may. be 
practically independent of historical and critical research. What is still 
left? Mr. Montefiore submits that the residue is not mere "unsubstantial 
theism" or unitarianism. "Mere Theism!" people say. But what an 
adjective for what a noim! But . . . the unity of God is not the 
end-all and be-all of Jewish theology. You are not a Jew merely by saying 
that you beUeve in the Divine Unity. What sort of God is this deity whom 
you declare to be one?" It is in Liberal Judaism, not in Unitarianism, 
that the author, while sternly repudiating the ideal of Jewish nationality 
(p. 306), sees the universal church, "Israel was once a Nation; it is now 
a Church." 

Upon the ethical side (p. 84 et seq.) he points out that the Liberal Jew 
may perhaps see certain featiu-es of religious advance in the New Testa- 
ment as compared with the Old, but on the other hand he may also find 
in it certain features of retrogression from the highest point of religious 
development attained in the Old Testament. Such, for instance, is the 
belief in demons and devils, a dualism and pessimism towards the world of 
each, and a declension (naturally) from the purest monotheism of the Old 
Testament. 

M. J. 

The Psychology OF Mabeiaqb. By Walter Gallichan. London: Werner 
Laurie, 1918. Pp. xiv, 194. Price, 6s. net. 

This sympathetic and dignified study of the subject of deepest emotional 
interest and importance for future generations keeps strictly within the 
(somewhat arbitrary) delimitations of the "normal," but is not equally 
successful in grappling with the diflScult question of terminology, inclining 
sometimes too much to the scientific, sometimes to the non-committal 
vague. I would also suggest to Mr. Gallichan that in future editions a 
systematic bibliography would be very useful as he is obviously well abreast 
of modem research, quoting Robie and Vecki as well as Freud, Ellis and 
Bloch. There is a good vindication of birth-control and a welcome plea 
for the "Association of the Artistic and Poetical with the spirit of enquiry 
and the passion for truth," and also for "a psychological appreciation of 
the enormous importance and variability of the love-impulse, and a higher 
emotional aesthetic sensibility in our attitude towards the sexual energy." 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that the book can be issued at a 
popular price, and it deserves to be widely and carefully read. 

F. W. Stella Beowne. 

Race Regeneeation. By E. J. Smith, Member of the National Birth- 
rate Commission, and Chairman of the Health Committee of Bradford 
Corporation. Illustrated. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1918. 
Pp, 223'. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

It is really no use for the "National Birth-rate Commission," "The 
National Council of PubUc Morals," and so forth, to attempt to scold or 
bribe people into returning to the recklessly wasteful birth-rate of early 
Victorian times, even by promises of municipal crhches, Housing Reform 
and an adequate Public Health Service. As a record of the work for Ma- 
ternity and Child-Protection accomplished at Bradford, the book has value. 
But outlook and style are hopelessly confused and entangled in masses of 
psychological dibris and the worst type of journalistic mixed metaphors. 

F. W. Stella Beowke. 
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Hindu Achievements in Exact Science. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. Pp. xiii, 82. 

In pointing out the achievements of the Hindus in science Mr. Sarkar 
is employed upon an excellent enterprise. It is an inexcusable tendency 
on the part of the Occident to overlook the fact that in other places men 
have worked in the fields of science and have attained certain definite re- 
sults. Mr. Sarkar compares the achievements of the Hindus from time 
to time with the work of the scientists of other nations and the study is not 
to the disadvantage of the Hindus. The importance of the information in 
this well-made book is both scientific and moral. It is a scientific obli- 
gation to be well informed upon the history of scientific information, while 
such knowledge makes for an understanding and appreciation of the merits 
of other peoples. The comparative method as used in this volume is not 
without its dangers, since one is tempted to find too many and too im- 
portant anticipations. Mr. Sarkar has not entirely avoided these dangers. 

J. R. K. 

What Is National Honor? By Leo Perla. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918. Pp. xxix, 211. 

This book represents the attempt to give a rational treatment to the 
conception of "national honor," which as an ethical ideal has previously 
been an empty phrase, standing for "a great, irresistible war-slogan." 
The chaotic condition of the true significance of national honor the author 
strikingly points out in the very valuable chapter called "A Symposium." 
It is shown that in all matters, which potentially might be said to involve 
the honor of nations, men have taken little interest, until war was immi- 
nent. Thus when the question of national honor does arise, it is found in a 
purely emotional setting; the rational element enters only as an "ex- 
post-facto justification." The popular patriotic attitude, "My country 
right or wrong," mtturally predisposes of any scientific inquiry into the 
definition of national honor, or the vafidity of the ideal pursued. Con- 
sequently the serious need exists for a complete rationaUzation of honor. 
Such a moralization of national honor would involve the process of uni- 
versalization, acceptance of external criticism and internal discussion, 
and above all a recognition that honor is an ethical complex implsring the 
honor of two parties. This process of reachiiig the conception of "inter- 
national honor" is, of course, essentially a rational procedure; the author, 
however, falls back on the tradional belief that the mob must remain in the 
bondage of the force of emotion, purely. Thus the problem arises of 
fusing this vital human impulse of the man of the streets with the cold 
abstraction of international honor as formulated by the more intelligent 
and rational statesman. The author's suggestion for this solution re- 
sembles a sleight-of-hand performance. In the place of emotionafized 
national honor, which stood for the frenzy of war, Perla plans in some 
miraculous way to substitute the more rational sentiment, international 
honor, which signifies the unfaltering guarantee for the peace of the future. 
The shift in the objective of honor is to be made effective in the same melo- 
dramatic manner as of old; in other words, "the slogan which opens up 
an arena of passionate conflict, with its spectacular display of aesthetic emo- 
tions in mass setting must be preserved." This note hardly comports 
with the opening intellectualizing intention. The question arises as to 
how much worthier and more effective a conception of "international 
honor" can be than the old "national honor," if the mass of people adhere 
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to the former through the same bUnd emotional appeals as in the past. 
After all it is the way individuals view things that is significant in this sit- 
uation, rather than what they view. 

H. R. K. 

The GroOD Man and the Good. By Mary Whiton Calkins. New 
York: The MacMiUan Company, 1918. Pp. xx, 215. Price, $1.30. 

Professor Calkins states in the preface that the underlying purpose of 
this book is "to treat ethics as the study of live men"; this is to say, it is 
the study of character. The earlier chapters, which resume the familiar 
ethical theories, reveal a voluntaristic bias which doubtless bears a close 
relation to the author's conception of the subject. She puts forward the 
consciousness of obligation (with qualifications), the good will, conscious 
loyalty to community; discounting the pursuit of happiness — or of any- 
thing else but "the good." The later chapters seek to construct the char- 
acter of the virtuous man through the citation of his chief excellences. 
Individually he is thrifty, abstinent, courageous, and prudent; socially 
he is truthful, just, generous, and obedient to society — though militantly 
non-conformist when occasion demands. In the concluding chapter the 
author's voluntarism comes to a climax in the distinction between moral, 
aesthetic, and religious values on the ground that the former alone are ob- 
jects of the will — matters of character. 

This conception and treatment of ethics has a peculiar value and a pe- 
culiar weakness. Its chief value lies in its moral influence. It throws the 
full weight of moral responsibility upon the individual will; there can be no 
dodging. And the average college underclassman sorely needs just such 
moral discipline as Professor Calkins' book provides him (and her!) in un- 
mistakable form. 

There is always a great danger, however, that a gain in disciplinary 
force may be achieved through the sacrifice of reality. That is the weak- 
ness of this conception of ethics. It is all very well to teach children that 
people are either good or bad (Chap. I), with the impUcation that it is up to 
them to be good — by an act of will; but every sophisticated person knows 
that it is not quite so easy as all that either to be "good" oneself or to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the virtuous and the vicious. It is aU very 
well to cultivate the student's sense of moral responsibility; but sooner or 
later we have got to open his eyes to the institutional order as the matrix 
of human character and the storm center of all really significant moral 
problems. 

C. E. A. 

The Vital Issues of the Wab. By Richard Wilson Boynton. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1918. Pp. viii, 134. Price, $1.00. 

This little book contains eight sermons dehvered in the spring of 1918 
and dedicated to President Wilson, whose ideals in war and peace they ex- 
pound and commend. The spirit of the book is refreshingly optimistic. 
The author looks confidently to the future for great things — the overthrow 
of militarism in Germany and the accomplishment of a peace that will win 
the German people to democracy and internationalism through the league 
of nations. The author even had the courage to hope for good from the 
Russian social revolution and to endorse the President's (then) poUcy of 
laissez f aire. 

C. E. A. 
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Social Process. By Charles Horton Cooley, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Michigan. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1918. Pp. vi, 430. $2.00 net. 

This book, by the author of Human Nature and the Social Order, and 
Social Organization, shows the same thoughtful and well-balanced study, 
the same penetrating psychology and the same charm of style which 
characterized the earlier books. The author insists particularly upon an 
"organic view" of the social process as contrasted with views which seek 
in some one motive whether economic or other the cause for everything. 
The whole book is delightful reading and avoids the hackneyed and the 
scholastic. "I believe in democracy, but not in the philosophy by which 
it has often been justified. It appeals to me as on the whole the best 
means of enfranchising the human spirit and giving sway to those ten- 
dencies and persons which, being truly strong in a higher sense, are fit to 
prevail." 

The End of the Wae. By Walter E. Weyl. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1918. Pp. 323. 

Written before the close of hostilities the aim of the book is to urge a 
permanent basis for peace as versus a miUtaristic basis. Internationalism 
affords the only permanent basis. Absolute and uncontrolled national 
sovereignty must give place to a new internationalism. Backward coun- 
tries ought to be ruled, not in the interest of this or that single nation, but 
in the common interests of all. No lasting security hes in the process of 
debiUtating the enemy. One of the best books for study in connection 
with the coming Peace Conference. 

The Structxjbe op Lasting Peace. By H. M. Kallen, Ph.D. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. xv, 187. $1.25. 
The main thesis of the author is this: "The propitious future of man- 
kind is in the hands of the armies of the democracies and the radical and 
labor organizations of the world." Nationality, economic life, equality 
of nations, federalization, are analyzed with acuteness of insight and dis- 
tinction of style. Admitting all the obstacles to internationalism the 
answer of the pragmatist is: "Society is more and more what we choose 
to make it. In the forms of human organization belief is fact." 

The Woeld Peace and After By Carl H. Grabo. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1918. Pp. 154. 11.00. 

Although written shortly after the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, this essay is very much in place just now. Dealing less 
with detailed problems than the preceding titles it argues persuasively 
for the larger principles at the basis of international good will and demo- 
cratic Ufe. The four reforms which the author believes most important 
are: (1) Minority representation; (2) Abolition of the two-party system 
so as to give labor a voice in legislation; (3) Political union of agricultural 
and industrial labor; (4) Alliance of professional and intellectual workers 
with manual workers. 

The Wae and the Coming Peace. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1918. Pp. 144. 
Continuing the theme of "The War and the Bagdad Railway" the 

author in this essay treats: (1) The war as a moral issue; (2) The problem 
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of peace. The moral issue is the question whether the brute force of mili- 
tarism shall be the dominant power in civilization. The problem of peace 
is likewise not so much a technical problem as it is a moral problem issue. 
The spirit of domination and of autocracy are the real enemies to be 
conquered. 

The Ethics or Co-opeeation. By James H. Tufts. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Pp. 73. $1.00. 

One of the series of Barbara Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of Trade, 
delivered at the University of California in the Spring of 1918. Dom- 
inance, competition, and co-operation as three organizing principles of 
society are shown to give rise to different types of ethics. Special atten- 
tion is given to the principle of co-operation and its implications for the 
ethics of business life and of international relations. 

A Republic of Nations. By Raleigh C. Minor. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1918. Pp. xxxix, 316. $2.50. 

An attempt to outline a constitution for a republic of nations following 
rather closely the constitution of the United States, although in the case 
of the executive the European plan of an executive responsible to the 
legislative body is favored. The book serves the purpose of offering some- 
thing definite for discussion. 

Demooeact Made Safe. By Paul Harris Drake. Boston: LeRoy 
PhiUips, 1918. Pp. xi, 110. fl.CO. 

To make the world safe for democracy the author believes that the total 
abolition of aU forms of money and capitalistic enterprise is demanded. 
The wastes of the present order are pointed out and the picture of a better 
is so persuasively painted that one wonders why anyone should cling to the 
old. But the lo^c of human nature is stiU very lai^ely a logic of habit 
and of one step at a time, whereas the author's ideal seems to demand a 
total change to make it workable. 
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